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Hi, Fellow Penguins! 

Are you all set for vacation? 

I suppose you boys and girls are just as full of 
plans as the penglets. 

“Hurray for holidays!” cried Peterkin, when 
he came home after the last day at school. 
“I’m going to take the money out of my bank 
and buy a horse and ride to Texas.” 

“I’m going to Hollywood in a train,” said 
Petunia, “and I'll get there first.” 

“Good idea,” said Uncle Walrus. “I have a 
few ideas for excursions myself. Now I was 
thinking about taking a little trip up the 
Hudson to Bear Mountain tomorrow.” 

“Whee!” cried Peterkin. “And I can see 
that old brown papa bear and the mamma 
bear, and maybe there will be cubs.” 


“And can we take lunch?” asked Petunia. 

“You could,” said Uncle Walrus, “if you 
weren't going to Texas and Hollywood, but 
I wouldn't want to keep you back.” 

“Oh, there’s time,” Peterkin explained. “I 
haven’t even picked out a horse yet.” 

So the next day off we started for a nice 
swim up the river. The sun was shining, the 
breeze was brisk, and everyone was gay. The 
penglets played with passing fish now and 
then and had to be rounded up but, on the 
whole, we made pretty good time. 


All would have gone well if Peterkin hadn’t 





gotten the notion that he was in Texas. 





We had seen the bears and had caught some 
fresh fish. Then we had a bang-up lunch and 
afterward Uncle Walrus and I stretched out 
for our naps. 

Peterkin and Petunia were strolling about 
when Peterkin saw the two horses. One was a 
glossy black with white feet 
and a star on his forehead. 
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“That’s my horse,” said Peterkin. 

“It’s not!” said Petunia. “It belongs to one 
of those men who went into the lunchroom.” 

“Well, Pll buy it from him.” 

So they waited for the men to come out. 
Then Peterkin walked up to them and asked, 
“Which one of you owns that black horse?” 

“I do,” answered the tall 
one. 

“Well, I want to buy it.” 











The man grinned. “Sorry, I’m not selling 
that horse for money, youngster.” 

“Would you trade it?” 

“What are you offering to trade?’ 

“We-ell—” Peterkin looked around and 
scratched his head. “Would you trade it for 
a walrus?” 

“Where is he?” 

“Come this way and I'll show you.” 

So that was how it happened that I woke 
up to see two men staring at Uncle Walrus 
while Peterkin explained that he was just as 
big as a horse and much more unusual in 
those parts. As soon as I got the idea, I ex- 
plained to the men that while Uncle Walrus 
was Peterkin’s uncle, it wasn’t really the 
same as being his horse. And anyway we pen- 
guins didn’t trade off our uncles ever, as 
Peterkin would understand when he was 
older. Fortunately, the men went away before 
Uncle Walrus woke up. 

So that was the first adventure of our va- 
cation and I’m just hoping we won't lose any 
of the family before I see you again in Sep- 
tember. Have a good time and take care of 
yourselves. 





Now Vacation 


While you boys and girls are on vacation 
this summer, Story PARADE will be, too. No 
issues will be published in July and August. 

But when September rolls around, your 
magazine will be back, with a fat pack of ex- 
citing stories and interesting features and 
articles. 

Of course, there will be a new serial. 
Mr. Frirries’ Mistake by Delia Goetz is all 
about a man who boards animals, and his pets. 
All goes well, until one weekend an opera 
singer comes to a nearby farm for a rest... 
SEVEN Spears by Rutherford Montgomery is a 
strange account of an elephant hunt con- 
ducted by pygmies in the jungles of Africa... 
‘THe Freicut-House Car is a tale to delight 
all lovers of cats and trains. ‘Tom was no ordin- 
ary cat; he was an independent creature who 
loved adventure. How he becomes a hero is the 
theme of this unusual animal story by Freeman 
Hubbard ... When Bitty MINps THE Basy, you 
can be certain that the baby will come out 
somewhat the worse for the experience, and 
you'll finish the story laughing. 


Story of the Cover 


Usually Petie was on the warmest of terms 
with Tom, Sam, and John Robert, his boys. 
He called for them at school each day. He 
raced along on errands at their bicycles’ rear 
wheels. He slept on the floor by their beds, 
each in turn. And at mealtimes he could be 
found beside one chair or another. 

But today the boys had abandoned Petic. 
Mother had given them special permission to 
bicycle out to Far Pool to swim. “It’s too long 
a walk for Petie,” they decided. ‘We'll leave 
you at home, old boy.” 

That was what they decided. But Petie took 
a different view. He began pawing and pushing 
and digging. And they were no more than 
around the first big curve on the highway be- 


fore Petie was free and tearing busily after 
them. 
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The boys were surprised when Petie ar- 
rived. But they did not seem as pleased as he 
thought they should. 

“You stay here while we swim and watch 
the lunch,” they said. And they ran off and 
left him again. 

Well, Petie sat down beside the lunch. But 
he felt bad. You could see that in his eyes. 

He was hungry and thirsty and tired from 
his run. And he waited and waited. 

The boys were laughing and shouting as 
they played. Poor Petie was out of it all. 

At last he could stand it no longer. He 
walked over to the lunch basket and took a 
sniff. It was delicious. He nuzzled closer and 
sniffed again. Then under the napkin cover 
went his eager nose and before he realized what 
he was about—well, look at the cover and see! ! 
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Second-hand shop 


By ROWENA BENNETT 





Down in the grasses 

Where the grasshoppers hop 
And the katydids quarrel 
And the flutter-moths flop— 
Down in the grasses 

Where the beetle goes “plop” 
An old withered fairy 

Keeps a second-hand shop. 


. She sells lost thimbles 
For fairy milk pails 
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And burnt-out matches 
For fence posts and rails. 
She sells stray marbles 

To bowl on the green, 
And bright scattered beads 


For the crown of the queen. 


Oh, don’t feel badly 
Over things that you lose 
Like spin tops or whistles 
Or dolls’ buckled shoes; 


They may be the things hat \ 
—_ ~ ee" 


Fairy folk can use: om 





For down in the grasses 
Where the grasshoppers hop 
A withered old fairy 

Keeps a second-hand shop. 














Peter Folger was having a wonderful 
time looking out to sea from the top of 
his grandmother's windmill. He was hav- 
ing such fun because he was pretending 
he was on a Nantucket whaleship sight- 
ing a whale. And that was an exciting 
game for a boy to play about a hundred 
years ago on Nantucket Island. Espec- 
ially when that boy’s father was a whal- 
ing captain miles away at sea. 

Besides, the whale that Peter was 
pretending to see aloft from his grand- 
mother’s windmill was a silver whale 
with a white stomach. He was King of 
the Pacific. So when Peter yelled at the 
top of his voice, “Blo-o-ows, she blows. 
Blo-o-ows, there she blows,’’ it came out 
just about the loudest noise a ten-year- 
old boy had ever made anywhere. For 
no matter what Peter said or how quietly 
he tried to speak, the result was LOUD. 

He tried again, even louder, the call 
the sailor up in the lookout always made 
when he saw a whale. 

“Blo-o-ows. She blows. Bl-o-ows.”’ 

He waited, almost hoping a real 
officer of the deck would call up to him. 
‘““Whereaway?”’ 

And then Peter could answer where 
he saw the King Whale. “Iwo points off 
the starboard bow.” 

But when he looked down from the 
windmill, the silver whale was only his 
grandmother’s gray house with white 
trimmings. As for the officer of the deck, 
it wasn’t the second mate in neat blue 
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THAT NOISY BOY 


By MARGARET MACY BALLARD 
Illustrated by JANICE HOLLAND 
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uniform but his grandmother in plain 
Quaker dress. 
“Get thee down from there, Peter 


Folger,” 


sé 


she called as she came near. 
Never have I heard such a noise. All 
the whales in the ocean will be sounding 
after that.” 

Peter was down in a hurry and stand- 
ing before his grandmother. 

‘“Thee’s a big, lazy boy,” she went on. 
“Always sighting whales. Time enough 
for that when thee goes to sea with thy 
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father. Meanwhile there is the woodpile. 
And the Widow Coffin’s plate I told thee 
to take back early this morning. Now get 
along, Peter, and try to remember thy 
dignity and keep thy voice down as be- 
comes a Friend and not a hoodlum. 
Thee makes twice the noise the Town 
Crier does.”’ 

“Yes, Grandmother,” Peter replied, 
politely. The words must have come out 
louder than he intended, for Grand- 
mother threw her hands over her ears 


es 









“Thee’s a big lazy boy,” she scolded. “Always sighting whales.” 


and hurried into the house, saying, 
“That noisy boy!” 

Peter was glad his grandmother had 
mentioned the Town Crier. He decided 
to see if he could find the Crier and go 
his rounds with him, at the same time 
stopping to leave Widow Coffin’s plate. 
For Peter loved to walk and talk with 
Mr. Macy, the Town Crier, even more 
than he liked to sight imaginary whales. 

Sometimes the Crier would let Peter 
ring his brass bell to get people’s atten- 
tion. ‘Then Mr. Macy would cry out the 
news or the advertising for the store- 
keepers. Peter also liked to see the sum- 
mer visitors from the mainland. 

As Peter turned into Main Street he 
saw Mr. Macy coming out of his house. 
He knew it was nine o’clock because Mr. 
Macy made his morning cries at that 
time. Peter caught up with him. 

“Thought thee was catching whales,” 
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Mr. Macy said. He chuckled. “‘I’ll make 
thee a crier yet. Some folks have a talent 
for one thing, some for another. 

“Come along. The wind’s shifted so 
the boat from New Bedford will be late. 
No news yet. Mr. Clark’s got fresh beans 
to sell. Meat auction tomorrow. I've got 
a cold and don’t feel much like making 
rhymes, but I presume likely I'll make 
one or two just to please folks.” 

Peter grinned. Lots of times Mr. 
Macy announced all the news in rhyme. 
He always made at least one jingle. 

Halfway up the block, he gave Peter 
the bell to ring and as soon as Peter had 
done a good job of ringing, Mr. Macy 
threw back his head and bellowed: 


Nine o'clock and all is well. 

Stop your talking and hear me tell. 

If you’re wanting news, you'll have 
to wait. 

Boat from New Bedford's coming in 
late. 

Tomorrow at ten come down the 
street 

To the lower square to get your meat: 

Beef and pork, mutton and lamb, 

Also auctioning off some ham. 


Up and down the street went Peter 
and the Town Crier until all the news 
and advertisements were cried several 
times over. Then Peter left his package 
at the Widow Coffin’s and walked back 
home with Mr. Macy. 

“Folks mostly want to know about the 
boat,” said Mr. Macy. “Seems as if 
they're either wanting to get on the 
Island or off again. Or they want the 
mail. Sure have to let folks know.” 

Mr. Macy turned in his own gate. 
“Now get along, Peter, and help thy 
grandmother. I won't cry again until this 
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evening and then not much. Got a cold 
and getting hoarse.” 

Peter ran up the street. He suddenly 
remembered the woodpile. Besides he 
was very hungry. 

He might have slipped down to the 
village again that evening but his grand- 
mother kept him busy at one thing and 
another until it was dark and time for 
bed. But Peter heard Mr. Macy an- 
nounce that the boat would leave sharp 
at eight o'clock in the morning. 

Now Peter liked nothing better than 
to be on hand when the boat was get- 
ting ready to sail. So he got up with the 
sun, ate a cold biscuit, drank some milk 
and was off to the harbor. 

Down at the wharf, Peter discovered 
a lot more activity than was usual so 
early in the morning and he wondered if 
it were later than he thought. Mail and 
packages were being loaded and Captain 
Gardner was busy giving orders. Peter 
went.right up to him, though, because 
he liked nothing better than to help and 
maybe earn a penny or two besides. 

“Any work, sir?”’ he asked. 





“Thee needn't yell so loud, Peter.” 
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yell so loud, Peter Folger. Aye, there’s 
work to be done. We're getting under 
way in thirty minutes. Wind’s changed, 
barometer’s falling. I sent word to Crier 
Macy twenty minutes ago to warn folks, 
and not a sound from him yet. Thee run 
down to his house, Peter, and tell him.” 

Mr. Macy shook his head sadly when 
he saw Peter. He looked very unhappy. 

“Yes, 1 know about the boat’s sailing 
an hour earlier,’ he whispered to Peter. 
“Can't do a thing about it. Voice is 
gone.” 

Peter looked startled. “Gone? He 
whispered, too, thinking maybe someone 
was still in bed. 

“First I ever heard thee speak below 
a shout,” smiled the Crier. “‘It’s this con- 
founded cold. Lost my voice.” 

Peter nodded sympathetically. He 
couldn't think of anything worse. “I'll 
go back and tell Cap’n Gardner.” He 
shouted without meaning to. 

“No, no,” cried Mr. Macy hoarsely. 
‘Anyone with a voice like that can do it 
himself. Get the bell from my table and 
get along and cry the news for me.” 

Peter pointed to himself in surprise. 

“Don’t stand there. Get the bell and 
go. I'll be listening for what thee has to 
tell folks about the sailing.” 

Peter stood in front of Mr. Macy’s 
house for a few minutes, the brass bell 
in one hand, his chin in the other. Then 
suddenly he gave a leap in the air and 
began to ring the bell as he started up 
the street. 

Like Mr. Macy, he threw back his 
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The Captain jumped. “Thee needn't wey 








head and opened his mouth. And there 
came out a cry loud enough to wake 
Nantucket Island from end to end. 


Wake up, folks, and don’t be slow. 

Seven o'clock and the boat will go. 

The wind is up and the barometer’s 
down. 

She’s sailing at seven for New Bed- 
ford Town. 

It's Peter Folger crying so bold 

‘Cause Mr. Macy’s home witha cold. 


So Peter cried up and down the village 
streets until the whole town was awake 
and stirring. 

He finally reached his own house near 
the edge of the town. Even as he turned 
the corner, he could see his grand- 
mother in the doorway. She didn’t look 
exactly angry. She looked more as if she 
couldn’t believe what she saw and heard. 

So Peter stopped right at the gate and 
shouted with a mighty shout: 


Grandmother, Grandmother, 

Come and hear 

Thy grandson Peter loud and clear. 
He’s not so much at chopping wood 
But when he cries, his crying’s good. 


When Peter looked at his grand- 
mother again she was shaking her head, 
but there was a broad smile on her face. 
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THE MERRY MICE 


by Marion Holland 














What aday!”exclanms father. Such breezes, such sun, 
Packalunch,and we'll picnic,and really have fun’ 





Father's started already. gay rry, make, haste! 
A day like today is too lovely to waste!” 








‘Heres a place, suggests Mother, but ther say s, No, 
he view gets much better the higher wie do." 








At last are stops ‘What aspot,what a view! 


Here we'll have luncheon,and scenery, too.” 











, 
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The mice are sotired,and the grass ae ep so nice! 
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S picnic is len but 1 not i the mice. 
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It was a hot, sticky day right in the 
middle of summer vacation. Billy went 
over to Fats’ house to see what Fats was 
doing. But Fats wasn’t doing anything, 
either. He was sitting on his own front 
steps, with his head in his hands, and a 
big scowl on his face. 

“Say, lend me two dollars,” he said 
before Billy even got through the gate. 

“What for?’ asked Billy, not that he 
had two dollars. But as Fats knew per- 
fectly well that he didn’t and he knew 
that Fats knew it, there wasn’t any sense 
mentioning it. 

“To buy a book with,” replied Fats. 

‘What you want to buy a book for?’ 

“I don’t,” said Fats gloomily, “but I 
have to.” 

Then he told Billy the whole thing. 
It seems he was reading a library book, 
and just as he got to the most interesting 
part, his mother suddenly got the idea 
that he ought to take a bath. Naturally 
he stalled as long as he could, figuring 
he would come to a good stopping place. 
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Illustrated by the Author 





But the longer he read, the more excit- 
ing the story got, and the more unreason- 
able his mother got. Finally he propped 
the book up on the edge of the bath- 
tub and went right on reading, making 
splashing noises with his feet every so 
often, so it would sound like somebody 
washing. It was a very handy arrange- 
ment—till the book fell into the tub. 

‘Naturally, I wiped it right off on the 
bath mat,” said Fats indignantly. “But 
the lady at the library was very sniffy 
about it. She said the book was ruined, 
even though you can still read every 
single word in it. What’s it matter if the 
pages did turn pink where the red ink 
came off the covers? So now she says I 
have to pay for the book, or I can’t take 
any more books out of the library.” 

‘What do you care?” asked Billy. 
‘Any special book you want, I'll get it 
out for you on my card.” 

‘‘Look—the way I feel now, I wouldn't 
care if I never saw another book as long 
as I live. But if anybody doesn’t pay for 
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It was a very handy arrangement. 


a library book, you know what they do 
next?” 

“No, what?” 

“They send a letter home to your par- 
ents, that’s what, asking them to pay for 
the book. Gosh, I wouldn’t want my 
mother to be bothered like that, espec- 
ially since she’s told me about a thousand 
times not to read in the bathtub.” 

Billy could see that he had something 
there. “You'll have to earn it,” he said. 
‘How about mowing lawns?” 

“I thought of that. But I’ve’ been 
everywhere, and the only place I could 
scare up anything was the Wallaces. 
Mrs. Wallace’ll give me a quarter for it, 
and she says I can do it the rest of the 
summer.” 

“Then what’re you crabbing about? 
Mow the Wallace’s lawn eight times, and 
you have your two dollars.” 

“Eight times—between now and Mon- 
day!” yelled Fats. “Listen, how fast you 
think the Wallace’s lawn grows, any- 
way?” 

“Why didn’t you say you had to have 
it by Monday? You better think fast.” 

Fats sighed. ‘I been thinking so fast 
my brains are overheated now. Besides, 
it makes me hungry.” He went in the 
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house, to see what there was to eat, and 
Billy went along. There was half a loaf 
of bread, and a fresh comb of honey. 

‘Hey! Go easy on that honey,” said 
Fats. ‘“‘My mother says the price you have 
to pay for honey these days, she bets the 
farmers don’t let the bees eat anything 
but orchids.” 

Billy tried to get some of the honey 
off the bread and back into the comb, 
which is practically impossible, as any- 
body knows that ever tried it. 

“I got it!’”” he shouted suddenly. 
“Honey! Honey costs money!”’ , 

“Sure, sure,” said Fats. “That’s what 
I was just telling you.” 

“No, that’s what I’m telling you! 
Didn't you ever read about wild bees, 
how they make honey all the time, and 
store it in hollow trees, and people get 
it out and sell it for loads of money? 
Why, you can get bushels of honey that 
way, and all for free.” 

“Oh yeah?” said Fats. ‘‘Just grab a bee, 
I suppose, and scare it into telling you 
where it keeps its honey? No thanks.” 

“No fooling, it’s simple. Just find 
some bees, and follow them. You can 
have the first two dollars we make, to 
pay for the book, and we'll divvy up the 
rest. Come on!” 

Fats still didn’t think this was such a 
hot idea, but he had to admit it was the 
only idea they had. And anyway, they 
had finished up the bread and about half 
the honey. So they went down to the end 
of the street where it sort of petered out 
into fields. Sure enough, there were 
about a million wild flowers in bloom, 
and about a billion bees buzzing all over 
them. 

Billy said they should each pick a bee, 
and watch it carefully; but the way they 
all buzzed around in circles, and nudged 
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each other off the best flowers, Fats 
couldn't tell one bee from another. ‘‘Be- 
sides,” he complained, “I don’t like the 
expression on their faces.”’ 

“Never mind their faces,” said Billy. 
“It’s the other end you have to watch out 
for.” 

Suddenly a bee that Fats was watch- 
ing zoomed straight up in the air, and 
took off for a patch of woods across the 
valley. Then other bees followed it. 
“There they go!” he yelled. 

“Up and at ’em!” yelled Billy, and 
they were off, lickety-split, down the hill- 
side. Following a bee-line was not so 
hard, because as soon as one bee left 
them behind, along came another, and 
another, all in a straight line. But after 
the first couple of minutes, it sure gave 
a fellow a crick in the neck. 

But the worst part was after they got 
into the woods. Now a bee-line is just 
dandy for bees way up in the nice 
smooth air like that, but bees just don’t 
give a hang how tough the going is down 
below. Billy and Fats followed those bees 
through every bramble patch in the 
woods, and left pieces of skin and pants 
in all of them. They followed them 


across a wide squashy place where they 
sank in almost to their knees, and 
through thick tangles of vines that 
turned out, later, to be poison ivy. 

They got deeper and deeper into the 
woods, and Fats got farther and farther 
behind. “Hey!” he croaked. “Wait up.” 
His face was purple from the heat and 
running, and he was mud and scratches 
all over. ‘““What makes you think these 
bees have a home?” he asked. “What if 
they're just house hunting?” 

“Oh, come on,” said Billy impatiently. 
He was in just about the same shape as 
Fats, but after all it was his idea, so he 
pretended not to notice. 

And after a few minutes, he stopped 
and pointed. “There it is!’ And sure 
enough, there it was; a high, half-dead 
sycamore, with a little hole in the trunk, 
way up, and bees going in and out. 

‘But where is the honey?” asked Fats, 
looking around as if he expected to find 
it all wrapped up. 

“Inside the tree. Where do you 
think?” 

Fats lay down flat on the ground, and 
fanned his face. “All right. So it’s inside 
the tree. Now let’s see you get it out.” 





“What makes you think the bees have a home?” panted Fats. 
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“Oh, we'll have to smoke out the 
bees,” said Billy, very business-like. 
“We'll need axes and ropes and stuff. 
We'll just mark the tree today, so we can 
find it again.” 

“Axes. Ropes,” said Fats in a hollow 
voice. “I thought you said this was sim- 
ple.” He sat up and looked around. 
“Hey, I’m lost. How do we get out of 
here? And don’t say we can follow the 
bees back, because I wouldn’t go back 
the same way for two million dollars. 
No, not even for two dollars, cold cash.” 

Billy pointed ahead, where the trees 
thinned out. “Let’s try that way. I bet 
we come out on a road.” 

He started off, and Fats hauled him- 
self up off the ground and followed, 
grumbling. They were just shoving 
through the bushes at the edge of the 
trees, and looking back over their 
shoulders to keep the top of the bee tree 
in sight when it happened. 

There was a skunk in those bushes. 

Well, there are lots of people that 
think that a skunk is just terribly, ter- 
ribly funny. But if you have ever 
noticed, they are always the ones that 
never had anything to do with one, per- 
sonally. About the only thing you can 
say for a skunk is that it certainly takes 
your mind off your other troubles. 

There were some farm buildings 
across a couple of fields, and that meant 
a road of some sort. Fats just headed for 
them without a word, but Billy had to 
make him stop a minute and line up the 
top of the bee tree with a couple of land- 
marks, so they could find it again. 

They had to cross a chicken yard to 
get to the farm house and the road, so 
they climbed the fence and waded 
across, knee-deep in chickens, all cluck- 
ing and squawking, that half-witted way 
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chickens do. They were just climbing 
the fence on the other side to get out 
again, when a big black ugly dog came 
rushing at them, barking. 

Then he got just close enough to get 
one good whiff of them, and you never 
saw a dog change his mind so fast, or 
look so foolish about it, either. He 
stopped barking right in the middle of 
a bark, with his mouth open and started 
backing away, stiff-legged. 

A man’s voice called, “Here, King! 
What is it, boy?” and the farmer came 
around the corner of the house, carry- 
ing a shot-gun. King never even glanced 
at him—just kept right on backing up 
until he backed clear under the house 
and disappeared. And that was the last 
they saw of him. 

‘Hey, you!” shouted the man, point- 
ing the gun in the general direction of 
Billy and Fats. “You come down off of 
that.” 

They came down, just as fast as they 
could, and Billy started explaining, “We 
were down in the woods—’’ when the 
man got a whiff of skunk, and started 





One thing you can say for a 


anaes 


backing away, for all the world like the 
dog. In fact, Billy and Fats wouldn't 
have been surprised to see him 
double up and crawl in under the house 
with the dog. And they wouldn’t have 
blamed him, either. 

But he just said, in a sort of 
strangled voice, “I guess you have, at 
that.” He set the gun down, and added, 
“Thought you kids might be stealing 
chickens, but I reckon you got other 
things on your minds right now.” 

‘All we want to know is which way 
to Wherryville?” said Billy. 

The farmer held a handkerchief up 
to his face with one hand, and pointed 
with the other. “Follow the dirt road 
half a mile, then left on the state road.”’ 
He gave them plenty of clearance as they 
walked past, then asked, ‘““What were you 
kids doing in my woods, anyway?” 

“Looking for a bee tree,” replied 
Billy over his shoulder. 

“Say, there might be one, at that,” he 
called after them. “Bunch of bees 


skunk is that he takes your mind off your other troubles. 


swarmed on me a couple of years ago, 
and got away. Been meaning to have a 
look—” But they were out of hearing, 
and travelling fast. 

It was a silent trip. Nobody said a 
thing until they were nearly home, then 
Fats asked, “Didn’t that man say those 
were his woods?” 

“Yeah.” 


“Then if they were his bees—”’ 
“Yeah?” 


(Continued on page 40.) 































Wiehs STORY OF 


By RALPH S. MASON 
Illustrated by the Author 


Three rocks lay side by side near the 
edge of a river. One was greenish-black 
and fine-grained. The second was light 
brown and rough-looking. The third 
was pure white and sparkled in the sun. 

“Where did you fellows come from?” 
asked the brown rock. 

“I rolled down from a high cliff up- 
stream. The flood washed me down 
here,” the black rock answered. 

“I was washed down by the last flood, 
too. I came from far up in the moun- 
tains,” boasted the white rock. 

“Well, I’ve been right here for sev- 
eral thousand years, but I won't be here 
much longer, now that you two have 
knocked me _ loose,” grumbled the 
brown rock. 

“Well, before you go, let’s get ac- 
quainted,” said the white one. “Tell me 
something about yourselves.”’ 

“My family name is Igneous, but you 
can call me Basalt,’’ began the black 
rock. ‘I come from rather a large fam- 
ily, and some of us don’t look the least 
bit alike. 

“The first thing I can remember is 
being deep down in the earth where it 
was hot, and I was as soft as warm tar. 
One day there was a great commotion. 
Loud noises were followed by even 
louder noises. The next thing I knew I 
was moving upward toward the earth’s 
surface through a narrow crack in the 
crust. 

“All at once I found myself pouring 
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SAYS: IT was MOVING 
UPWARD TOWARD THE EARTHS SURFACE. 
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T FOUND MYSELF POURING 
OUT OVER THE GROUND.” 
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“CENTURIES LATER 1 BROKE 
LOOSE AND ROLLED DOWN 
TO THIS STREAM.” 
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WERE ROCKS 


out over the ground, filling in the low 
places between the hills. Then I began 
to cool off. I grew harder and harder, un- 
til I became a rock. I cooled rather 
quickly, and the mineral crystals in 
me didn’t get a chance to grow, so I am 
dark and very fine-grained. 

‘My cousin, who is called Granite, is 
coarse-grained because he cooled slowly 
in a big mass down in the earth. 
Another of my cousins, Obsidian, is a 
shiny black, glassy rock. He was chilled 
by pouring out into the bottom of a 
lake. Indians used him to make spear 
points and arrowheads. 

“Centuries later this river finally 
wore its way through us, and all that 
was left was a ledge of rimrock along 
the top of the canyon. The frost pushed 
me loose, and here I am.” 

The brown rock was next to speak. 
‘“‘My given name is Sandstone, and I be- 
long to the Sedimentary family. I am 
only a tiny piece of rock that has broken 
off from this thick layer that we are rest- 
ing on. 

“Thousands of years ago, sand and 
mud were washed down from the land 
into the sea. The weight of the sand and 
mud, as it piled up, squeezed the bot- 
tom layers tightly together. After a long 
time, they turned into stone. If you look 
at me closely, you will see that I am 
really made of grains of sand all packed 
closely together. 

“Much later the sea drained away, 
and this river began to carve its way 
through the layers of sandstone.’”’ The 
brown rock sighed. “Now I am just 
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SANDSTONE SAYS: “LWASA 
FEW GRAINS OF SAND on 
THE BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN." 
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“TL WAS SQUEEZED INTO A ROCK 
BY THE WEIGHT ON TOP OF ME” 

















“THE STREAM CARVED A CANYON 
AND UNCOYERED ME.” 
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waiting for the next flood to roll me 

along until I wear down to sand and 

get carried back to the sea again.” 
“You two rocks have had easy lives,”’ 
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T WAS BURIED BY MUD 
AND SAND AND BAKED 
BY SOME HOT GRANITE” 





“WHEN THE SLATE WAS 
WASHED Away L WAS A 
PIECE OF WHITE MARBLE. 
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the sparkling white rock told them. 
“Just listen to what has happened to 
me. Everybody calls me Marble, but my 
family name is Metamorphic. I started 
out as a coral reef near a small island. 
After a time the reef was deeply buried 
by mud and sand.” 

“Some of my family, no doubt,” said 
Sandstone. ‘““We are always piling up 
on top of somebody.” 

“You certainly are,’ snapped Meta- 
morphic. “I was squeezed almost flat. 
Then the earth shook and twisted me, 
and I began to feel warm. Much later, 
I noticed that it was getting very hot, 
and soon I was being baked by a huge 
mass of melted rock which forced its 
way through the cracks.” 

“That must have been Granite, my 
cousin,” explained Basalt. 

“It was,” agreed Marble. “And what 
a long time it took me to cool off! While 
I was being baked, something else was 
happening, too. I was slowly changing 
from coral, which was full of holes, into 
a solid mass of rock. After a long time 
Granite and I both cooled off, and 
finally this river washed away the mud 
that had buried me. Only now the mud 
was hard and flat. It was called Slate. 

‘“‘When I was able to take a good look 
at myself, I was surprised to find that I 
was sparkling, white Marble. Men came 
and hauled away great blocks of my 
brothers to make fine buildings and 
statues.” | 

After a moment Basalt said, “It 
makes me proud to think that the en- 
tire earth is made up of our three fam- 
ilies: Igneous, Sedimentary, and Meta- 
morphic.” 

“That's right,’’ Sandstone replied. 
“Without us and our relatives, there 
just wouldn’t be any earth at all!” 
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and a steak in the sack. Mr. Tiger takes a sniff — 


























takes a peek he's in the bag. 















‘THE FISH plopped off the hook into the 
bottom of the boat, and Billy Graydon 
looked at it with kindling eyes. 

“That's a good one, isn’t it, Chief?’ 
he asked of the Indian guide who was 
quietly rebaiting his hook. ‘Here, let 
me do that. I'll never be a woodsman if 
I don’t learn to do things myself. Will'I, 
Chief?” 

The guide’s impassive face wrinkled 
into a smile as he looked at the eager 
face before him. 

“You're all right, Billy,’’ he said in 
his soft voice. “Sure, go ahead and bait 
your hook. When we get ashore, Chief 
will show you how to clean your own 
fish.” 

“Will I be a woodsman then?” asked 
nine-year-old Billy, eagerly. 

“You'll be on the way, son, on the 
way. But if you want to be like Indian 
boys, ask your Dad to let you sleep out 
on the ground. Maybe out there on the 
point beyond camp. That toughens you 
up, sleeping on the ground. And it’s 


nice, sleeping near the shore. You hear 


the waves talking and the wind whisper- 
ing through the pines. You hear the 
loons calling. Then off you go to sleep. 
And then,” the soft voice continued, 
“maybe you wake up early. Maybe you 
hear the loons holler real loud. Maybe 
you see the loons dance. Lots of guides— 
in the woods all their lives—never see the 
loons dance. Maybe Billy’ll see them.”’ 
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By LAURA E. WIGGINS 


The soft voice died away, and the boy 
drew a long breath. 

“T’ll have to ask Dad as soon as we get 
ashore,” he said quickly. ‘“‘Have we got 
enough fish for supper? Do we need one 
more? Would this be a good night for 
sleeping out? And, oh, Chief, did you 
ever see the loons dance?” ‘The questions 
tumbled hurriedly over each other in 
Billy’s excited voice. 

The two were out on the wide waters 
of the pond, that stretched for ten miles 
between wooded shores, while far away 
the cone of Sugar Loaf rose, blue. and 
misty in the distance. | 

Chief was an almost full-blooded 
Indian, one of the great Abenaki tribe, 
and very proud of his race. This was the 
second summer that he had guided for 
the Graydons. A permanent camp had 
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Illustrated by HENRY PITZ 


been set up by the shore, and from the 
canoe Billy could just see the lean-to 
tents with their extended flaps in front, 
and the ring of stones for the fire, where 
Chief would soon be cooking the fish. 

The Indian laughed now, and with a 
quiet stroke of the paddle, turned the 
canoe toward shore. 

“Plenty fish,” he said. ‘““You’re a good 
fisherman, Billy. Plenty fish for Chief to 
fry—and maybe he’ll make flapjacks, too. 
Then your Dad’ll let you sleep out. 
He’s a good man, Mr. Graydon. He’ll let 
you, you'll see.” 

Billy was almost too excited to eat his 
supper, but the bass, rolled in cornmeal 
and fried, smelled delicious, and he man- 
aged to eat an amazing number. 

His father rumpled his hair and said 
“Sure,” to his eager request. His mother 
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said, ‘‘Oh, Billy!’’ and the boy was afraid 
for a minute that she would not want 
him to go, but she only said, “Be sure to 
take enough blankets, son,” and Billy 
drew a long breath of relief. 

“You see,” he explained to his mother 
as she watched him roll up _ his 
blankets, ‘Chief says sleeping out, like 
the Indians do, toughens you up and you 
know I want to get tough and strong, 
Mother, like Daddy.” 

“Yes, sonny,’ said Billy’s mother, “‘but 
tough or not, you’ve got to take a heavy 
sweater, and you must promise to come 
in to camp if it rains or—or anything 
bothers you.” 

“Sure,” answered Billy. He felt so big 
and strong that he couldn’t know how 
small he seemed to his mother, as he 
shouldered his blanket roll. 

It was dusk now, by the shore of the 
pond, with just a streak of golden sun- 
set left, above the great hills in the west. 
Billy’s father first thought that he would 
go out with the boy and help him find a 
good sleeping place, but he remembered 
how he had felt when he was nine. So he 
only said, ‘Chief, why don’t you go out 
with Billy to the point and help him 
find a nice rock for a pillow?’ And when 
Billy had flung his arms around his neck 
and punched him in the stomach, he 
knew that he had been right. 

There was a far lonely call from the 
lake as the little figure trudged away in 
the fading light. 

“I hope he won’t mind the night 
noises—the loons calling and all,’’ Mrs. 
Graydon spoke hesitatingly. 

Mr. Graydon laughed, and said Billy 
was right near camp and could come in 
any time he wanted to. “And there are 
no bears or wildcats hereabouts, you 
know.” 
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Once out on the point, in the soft twi- 
light, Billy began the exciting business 
of finding the right place in which to 
spread his blankets. 

“Out here, Chief?’’ he asked, pointing 
to an open space, covered mostly with 
rocks and small boulders. Chief shook 
his head and led the way to a little hol- 
low under a great pine, where the 
ground was thick with fragrant needles. 
The shore of the lake was close by, and 
the water lapped gently against the 
rocks. Soon the blankets were spread, 
and Billy rolled himself up like a dor- 
mouse. 

“Lantern?” asked the guide, and for a 
minute Billy wanted frightfully to say 
yes. Then he shook his head and bur- 
rowed lower in his warm nest. The 
Indian looked at Billy silently for a long 
minute, then out at the lake. “You're a 
good kid, Billy,” he said finally and, tak- 
ing the lantern, moved quietly away. 

How still it was! By this time the dark 
had come, and a star twinkled through 
the branches of the pine tree. Then a 
little breeze whispered “Hush, hush,” 
just as Chief had said it would. The little 
waves broke sleepily on the rocky shore. 
Far away a loon called, and Billy was 
asleep. 

He awoke suddenly to the gray of 
early morning. A mist lay on the water 
and the pine needles above him dripped 
moisture. He had never been awake so 
early before, and the world seemed 
strange and eerie. He wasn’t exactly 
afraid, but he was glad that he hadn’t 
waked up in the dark. Things looked 
queer enough in this gray half-light, as it 
was. 

Suddenly, from the water nearby, 
came the wild flicker of a loon’s laugh— 
then another and another. Billy knew 
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enough about watching birds to move 
quietly and he rolled over so that he 
could see the pond, without lifting his 
head. How near the loons had sounded. 
He peered eagerly into the mist, wishing 
he could see better. 

Then gradually, like a slowly lifted 
curtain, the mist rose, until it hung like 
a cloud over the water. There, right in 
front of him, were— 

“One, two, six—eight—ten loons! 
Jiminy!” said Billy to himself, in an ex- 
cited whisper. “I wish Daddy and Mum- 
my and Chief could see them.” 

Again the wild flickering laugh rose, 
and Billy could see the sharp outlines of 
the slender necks and pointed bills 
against the gray mist. What were they 
doing now? As the boy watched eagerly, 
he saw the great birds form into two 








lines opposite each other, like partners 
in the Virginia Reel. 

“It’s the dance!” thought Billy. “I’m 
going to see the loons dance!”’ 

For a moment the birds were quiet, as 
they faced each other and Billy saw the 
brilliant white of their breasts. Then 
the first two turned in, so that they faced 
the lane formed by the two lines of birds. 
Suddenly they rose half out of water and 


with extended necks, black wings beat- 
ing the water, and dark webbed feet 
churning it to foam, they raced down the 
lane, taking their places at the foot of 
the line. In a moment the air was filled 
with their wild, flickering laughter. 
Now the next pair churned their way 
down, the spray flying about them. 
Again the sharp bills were flung v» and 
the crazy laughter filled the air. Again 





and again the wild birds’ play was re- 
peated, while Billy, huddled in his 
blankets, hardly dared to move. 

Then suddenly there was a crackling 
and rustling above him, like the rustle 
of stiff silk, and a great eagle swooped 
down and out over the misty lake. In an 
instant, before Billy’s eyes could wink, 
the loons dove and were gone. Nothing 
was left but the still. gray water and the 
eagle disappearing into the mist. 

Billy lay very still for a long time 
watching the lake, but the loons did not 
return. 

After a while, the thought of break- 
fast seemed pretty good, and early as it 
was, Billy got up, shook himself like a 
puppy, then rolled up his blankets and 
started for the tents. He walked very 
quietly, for he did not want to wake his 
parents. But oh, how he hoped there 


would be someone to whom he could 
tell his strange adventure. 

As he approached the tents, he could 
smell smoke. There, motionless by the 
crackling fire, was the figure of the 
Indian, gazing placidly out over the 
water. 

“Oh, Chief!” said Billy in a half- 
whisper, “did you hear them? Did you 
see them? I saw them—I saw the dance, 
Chief!” 

The guide turned slowly, his small 
black eyes intent and serious. “Yes, I 
saw the birds, son. You and I saw the 
loons dance. Don’t you ever forget it, 
for it will be a long day before you see 
that dance again!” 

And though Billy has gone camping a 
good many times since then, he never 
has seen the loons dance, as they did in 
the gray of that early morning. 








The magazine may be taking a two-month 
vacation, but George is already storing up 
jokes, like a squirrel, for next fall. Send ’em in 
to George, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Customer: I sent my little boy for three 
pounds of prunes and you sent only two and 
one-half pounds. Are your scales correct? 

Grocer: Madam, my scales are accurate. 
Have you weighed your little boy? 

—Tommy Nachod— 


bi , 
An uncle came to visit a young married 


couple, and stayed for fifteen years. Then one 
day he died of old age. 

As they were riding home from the funeral, 
the husband said to his wife, “You know, dear, 
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I’m going to miss your uncle.” | 
“My uncle?” she said. “I thought he was your 


uncle!” ,! ' ? 
7" —Linda Oppen— 
er 


Doctor: You'd better find out the injured 
man’s name so we can notify his family. 

Nurse: (a few minutes later) He says his 
family knows his name, thanks. 


—Lindg Gerowin 





Ma: There's a black cat in the dining room. 
Pa: Well, chase it out. Black cats are un- 
lucky. 
Ma: This one isn’t. She just ate your dinner. 


—Helen Godfrey 
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WHO IS 
AFRAID? 


By WILFRID BRONSON 
Illustrated by the Author 


Many different kinds of creatures, in- 
cluding ourselves, have a common trait 
when we are frightened. Under our skins 
tiny muscles tighten, making our hair 





stand on end, or our feathers or scales, 
depending on what kind of creature 
we are. This is easier to feel than to see 
on human heads. It is easy to see on the 
heads of birds like robins, though 
hardly of much help to them. But it is 
often helpful to owls whose feathers 
stand out all over them when they are 
afraid, suddenly making them look 
twice as big and far more dangerous. 
Certainly it helps a scared cat facing a 
naughty dog. Perhaps it helps a_por- 
cupine most of all, for with hairs on end 
it not only looks bigger but many of its 
hairs are painfully pointed spines which 
protect it very well. 

In the sea, porcupine fishes have 
spines on many of their scales. These 
stand out in all directions when the 
frightened fish gulps water till it is 
round as a ball. Many other fishes have 
spines in their fins which stand out 
stiffly in times of danger. 

Even for fishes and other animals 
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which have no special spiny scales, swel- 
ling up with fear, somewhat as we hold 
our breath, may be a helpful safety 
measure. Puffers, non-spiny cousins of 
porcupine fishes, and Sargasso fishes 
swell up with fear and fill up with water, 


Sarge sso 7iSh_. 





often becoming too big for a bigger fish 
to swallow. 

On land a toad swells up with fear 
and air to discourage a hungry snake, just 
as a smaller boy, by putting on a bold 
face, may have no trouble with a bully. 
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By IVY O. EASTWICK 
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When Anna laughed, the big old mill 
2 oe» Held up its arms and stood quite still, 

~ - as 
ba eo And all the brown-winged singing birds 


re oy a Chuckled and laughed and said gay words. st.) 
we + ew s. i. 
Ps ee 
And dusty bees in clover white 





Hummed, buzzed, and danced for sheer delight. . ! 
And nestlings, perched in tall oak trees, 
Each asked, “What pleasant sounds are these?” 


The sky sent down a silver shower whe 
Which sparkled for a quarter-hour, 
And mill, birds, bees, flowers, silver rain 





All begged, “Please, Anna, laugh again. 
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When Anna ceased laughing aa started to cry, 
A kingfisher called from his stream, ‘““Twasn’'t I! 
| showed her my nest ‘mid the rushes and reeds. 


| showed her the silver fish under the weeds!” 


And old father heron, all beaky and white, 
Said, “Dearie me! Such a thing isn t right! 
Who hurt you? Who grieved you? Just answer me—who? 


| must say it was not a kind thing to do.” 


And a meadow lark called from her throne in the sky: 
“Oh, Anna! Dear Anna! I beg you, don’t cry. 
I'll sing you my prettiest song, that I will! 


Till its echoes your own little valley shall fill.” 


A thrush sadly called from white hawthorn tree: 
“Oh Anna! I beg you—please stop —just for me. 
And I'Il make you a gay little song all your own, 


Ard I'll sing it of you, for you, to you alone.” 


But Anna’s tears fell on the grassy green lea, 

Till they made such a puddle, as large as could be, 
While the birds all continued to beg and implore: 
“Oh Anna. Dear Anna. Don't cry any more.’ 








PARACHUTE WARNING 





By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 


The last thing Martin Bradley saw as 
he slipped off the wing of the speeding 
airplane was George Worth’s smiling 
face. It was almost completely hidden by 
helmet and goggles. 

“Good luck, kid!” the pilot’s lips 
seemed to say—and then Martin was in 
the air, falling... 

Above and far off, the plane was a 
tiny speck against the morning sky. Be- 
low him he could see thick masses of 
gray smoke, pierced here and there with 
the pointed crests of dark spruces. Smoke 
and spruces seemed to be rushing up at 
him. 

Martin closed his eyes, then opened 
them quickly as something seemed to 
clutch him beneath the armpits, jerking 
him backward. Lifting his head again, 
he saw his parachute. Like a great white 
mushroom it swayed and hovered above 
him, its many ropes gleaming in the sun- 
light. He grasped two of them and 
looked downward again. 

He was no longer falling. It was as if 
he were just drifting slowly toward the 
earth. Now he had a clear view of the 
forest fire that had begun during the 
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Eastward, he could see flames. 


night. Eastward beyond the mass of 
smoke, he could see the flames advanc- 
ing in a great orange curve the shape of 
a huge horseshoe. Within that curving, 
west-moving line, men were working to 
check the blaze, unaware that in less 
than half an hour the flames on either 
side might close in upon them, cutting 
off their retreat. 
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From the air the picture was terribly 
clear! Martin recalled the pilot’s words 
to him when they both had realized what 
was happening. Worth had scrawled on 
a block of paper: “You'll have to make 
the jump. There’s no other way. Those 
fellows down there are lost unless some- 
body warns them to pull back quick.” 

And now, as one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the Fire Patrol Service, Martin 
was making his first parachute jump. On 
his skill depended the lives of more than 
a dozen fellow men. 

He had timed the jump carefully, 
making allowance for a moderate wind 
from the northwest. Studying the land- 
scape, he could see a small winding 
stream with cleared land on either side. 
Toward that open ground the fire was 
swiftly advancing from the north and 
from the south, as well as from the east. 
Toward it also, the parachute was slowly 
drifting. Within two or three minutes he 
would be on the ground, making his way 
at top speed eastward among the trees 
toward the fire fighters. 

Martin was thinking how simple it 
was to make a parachute leap when a vio- 
lent jerk sent his body spinning sidewise. 
Another jerk and then another followed 
it and, with gaze fixed on the smoke be- 
low, he knew with a shock what had hap- 
pened. The wind had increased and was 
blowing strongly, not from the north- 
west as before, but from the west. In a 
few seconds he was directly above the 
cleared land along the brook. He was 
moving toward: the dense forest of 
spruces—and toward the fire itself! 

Now he was past the cleared land, and 
the pointed tops of the spruces were be- 
neath him. Terror seemed suddenly to 
clutch at him, depriving him of breath. 
If he continued to move at the present 
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swift rate, he would come down either 
within the broad band of moving flames 
or within the hot burned-over area in 
their wake! Already the smoke was in his 
nostrils, and it was growing thicker. 

With hands tightly clutching the 
ropes, Martin gritted his teeth. ‘This was 
no time for panic! Down there, less than 
three hundred feet below, were men 
who would certainly meet a terrible 
death unless he warned them. 

If only the wind would decrease! In- 
stead, it seemed to be blowing harder 
than ever. He had the feeling that the 
parachute was no longer dropping, but 
rather, was sweeping eastward on a level 
plane only a little above the tops of the 
spruces. Smoke was all about him now, 
choking him, causing his eyes to water. 
He could hear the roar of the flames as 
it swept upward, like the sound of surf. 

Something struck his feet, and his 
body went spinning sidewise. ‘Through 
a break in the smoke he saw the top of 
a great spruce. Another spruce top 
struck at him. He tried to hold on to it, 
but the power of the wind-driven para- 
chute dragged his hands loose. He 
clutched at another, but again failed. 

Nevertheless he knew that his only 
chance of safety lay in clinging fast to 
one of those stout treetops. A hand 
sought the buckle of his belt, drawing 
the strap out from beneath its loop. 
When the moment came, he would have 
to rid himself of his harness with the ut- 
most speed ... 

The smoke was so thick about him 
now that he could hardly see the tree- 
tops. The sharp crackling of the flames 
was like machine-gun fire. He pictured 
himself coming down right in the midst 
of them, the parachute itself bursting in- 
to a mighty blaze. Then he thrust the 
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thought from him. For his own sake, as 
well as for the sake of others, he must 
not lose his head! 

Once more something swept against 
his legs. The next instant he was in the 
midst of sharp green needles that raked 
his arms, his face, his whole body. It was 
useless to try to grasp them with his 
hands. The parachute was dragging him 
through the spruce tops as if he were a 
thing without weight. With eyes closed 
and head bent, he tried as best he could 
to ward off the branches that lashed at 
him, his mind alert for any slackening 
of his progress... 

And when the parachute slackened 
speed, he was ready! A hurried crook of 
his leg about one of the swaying spruce 
tops, a swift jerk of his hand at his belt, 
and he was free. The next moment a 
powerful gust of wind sent the para- 
chute whipping and bobbing eastward 
through the smoke! 

Shaken and breathless, his eyes smart- 
ing, Martin clung to the slender trunk. 
His whole body felt sore and bruised. 

When he started to climb down the 
trunk, dizziness overcame him, and he 
had to cling there with eyes screwed shut 


and hands and legs desperately clutch- 
ing the rough bark . . . Then his head 
cleared, and he continued his downward 
progress. He climbed down into clouds 
of smoke thicker than any he had en- 
countered above the forest. Letting go, 
half a dozen feet from the ground, he 
landed in a gully smooth and soft with 
brown needles. 

Where was he? Where were the fire 
fighters? 

He was not sure, but from the crack- 
ling and the roar of the flames, he 
guessed that they were straight ahead 
down the gully. He set off at as fast a 
pace as possible and presently heard the 
sound of axes, then men’s voices. 

He could see the flames now—a red 
and orange mass with the trunks of 
blackened trees behind them. Between 












himself and the fire, he made out a little 
group of men through a rift in the 
smoke. In a few seconds he was among 
them. 

“Where'd you come from?” 

It was the voice of big Tom Vance, 
the foreman, his face black, his clothes 
torn and stained. Martin recognized him 
by his great height and breadth. 

‘Who are ye, and what is it ye’re try- 
in’ to say to me?” 

Martin clutched the big fellow’s arm 
and pulled him close. He spoke in ex- 
cited jerks. 

“I’m Martin Bradley of the Patrol. 
Landed by parachute. You've got to pull 
back quickly! Understand? The fire’s 
circled round to the north and south. In 
a few minutes you'll be cut off! Pull back 
to the creek. It’s your only chance!”’ 















Vance stared at him through blood- 
shot eyes, then turned and vanished into 
the smoke. Presently a whistle sounded. 
Three times it sent a shrill blast 
through the forest, then three times 
again. From somewhere far off came 
three answering blasts . . . 

Another smoke-blackened figure came 
staggering forward among the trees. 

“Pull back!’ he yelled at Martin. 
“Didn't you hear the signal?” 

A quarter of an hour later, Martin 
was in the clearing beside the creek. 
With him were the fire fighters who had 
been working ever since midnight. 

“Everybody here?” he heard Tom 
Vance call out. Some one answered, 
“Okay, Tom, everybody’s here.” 

Vance strode to where Martin was 
standing, and his big hand fell heavily 
on the young man’s shoulder. 

“Thanks,” he said. “Reckon we owe 
our lives to you! Only I don’t know yet 
how you ever landed from a parachute 
way out here in the deep woods!”’ 

Martin grinned and shrugged one 
shoulder. It didn’t matter much how he 
had landed. The important thing was 
that everybody was safe. In a few min- 
utes he was working with the men as 
they prepared back-fires to meet the on- 
coming flames. 











By JACK BECHDOLT 


Tue Story So Far: The Crane Clan was 
very upset. Mr. Crane had announced 
that unless the villagers stopped hanging 
around his drawing board, the family 
would have to return to the city. The 
villagers had to be kept away—but how? 
Father forbade any rudeness, and polite 
signs didn’t help. 

Then one day Nelson heard two of the 
old men talking and formed a plan. 


Part Two 

When Mr. and Mrs. Crane got back to 
Mitford, both were in high spirits. 

Mr. Crane had seen the Sparko people 
and they had agreed that the deadline 
_ for his new picture might be advanced 
by several weeks. They had even sug- 
gested that when his contract was re- 
newed he might be paid more money 
for his work. So Mr. Crane felt rich. 

Mrs. Crane felt fine, too. She had 
found a lot of bargains at the big stores 
in the city. 

“Nothing like the country.”’ Mr. Crane 
smiled with relief as they walked up the 
village street. 

“The heavenly quiet,’ sighed Mrs. 
Crane. “After the noisy city, how lovely 
to hear nothing but the birds!” 
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Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


Just then, from across the street, a 
neighbor called to them. “Oh, Mrs. 
Crane, I’m sending Jenny over with 
some lovely chicken broth for your little 
invalids.” 

“Invalids?”’ echoed Mr. Crane. ‘““What 
invalids?” 

‘What invalids?” Mrs. Crane called to 
her neighbor, but the neighbor had 
turned into the grocery store. Suddenly, 
Mrs. Crane clutched her husband. 

“The children!” she gasped. “Some- 
thing awful must have happened to 
them!” 

“Nonsense, Alice,’”” said Mr. Crane, 
but he quickened his pace. 

“Look,” cried Mrs. Crane as they 
came in sight of their house. ““That’s Dr. 
Smiley’s car.”” Mrs. Crane started to run, 
leaving her husband bewildered. 

“By jove,” said Mr. Crane. “Some- 
thing is wrong!” 

Mr. Crane speeded his steps. Then he 
saw the new signs posted on his lawn. 
They stood at either side of the path to 
the front door. 


One said: Meezuls -KEEpP out\ 
The other read: Meose ls -DANGER 
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The Crane children were not very 
good spellers. But Mr. Crane was not in- 
terested in their spelling at this mo- 
ment. He rushed into the house. 

He could hear his wife’s excited 
questions: “Doctor, is it serious? Are 
they all down with it?” 

‘ And Dr. Smiley answering, “Now, 
now, dear madam, just sit down and 
listen to me—” 

“Listen to Dr. Smiley,” Mr. Crane 
urged. “Keep a cool head, Alice. Good 
Heavens!”’ 

Well might Mr. Crane shout! 

At that moment Horace, the baby, 
toddled into view, bawling _lustily. 
Never had Mr. Crane looked upon a 
more terrifying sight. Horace was 
speckled with a rash of red spots that 
extended from head to toe. 

The rest of the Crane family, includ- 
ing Sandy, foliowed Horace. All of them, 
even the dog, had broken out with nasty- 
looking red spots. 


“The whole family’s got it,” Mr. 
Crane gasped. “They must be put to bed 
at once,” said Mrs. Crane, clasping her 
youngest to her. 

“No need for that,” Dr. Smiley 
soothed. “It looks bad, I admit—’’ 

“Looks bad,” echoed Mr. Crane. 
“Why, it’s an epidemic.” 

To their surprise Dr. Smiley laughed. 
“Mrs. Crane,” he said, “your children 
don’t need a doctor. What they need is 
soap and water. That’s not measles; it’s 
red paint. They got it all over them- 
selves painting those signs.”’ 


“It was my idea entirely, Father,” 
John said somewhat later. “Don’t blame 
the others. I was trying to help you. 
Having the measles isn’t being rude to 
the neighbors, is it? But if they thought 
we had the measles, they wouldn’t come 
around bothering you and you could get 
your pictures finished and...and... 
Well, that’s how it happened.” 





“Looks bad,” echoed Mr. Crane. “It’s an epidemic.” 
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‘“Amazing!"’ Mr. Crane whispered, 
trying not to laugh. His voice grew 
stern. “John, I want those signs de- 
stroyed at once. You meant well, I grant 
you that, but no more tricks with signs. 
Not until we put up a “For Sale’’ notice 
on the lawn.” 

“Yes, Father,’”’ said John. 


CELERY, CARROTS, 
AND CORN 


by CLARK M. EMERY 


A shaft of bright moonlight struck 
across John’s face and brought him back 
to wakefulness. He lay for several mo- 
ments trying to remember something. 
He had a reason for waking at this weird 
hour, but what was it? 

His brother Nelson, who shared the 
bedroom, was stirring restlessly and 
muttering. John listened. 

‘Thirty paces,” Nelson said distinctly. 
‘Thirty paces nor’ by nor’ east.” 

John swung his legs out of bed, rub- 
bed the sleep from his eyes, and reached 
for his clothes. He tiptoed across the 
room, seized Nelson by a foot and shook 
him. 

‘Hit the deck!” he hissed. “It’s time.” 

They dressed hurriedly in shirts and 
shorts, tennis shoes on their feet. They 
stole downstairs and opened the kitchen 
door without a sound. 

Just as the door was closing behind 
them, something cold and wet pressed 
against Nelson’s leg. It felt to his heated 
imagination like the touch of a deadly 
pistol. He jumped with an exclamation 
of alarm, then grinned sheepishly. 

“Drat you, Sandy,” he whispered. 

“Better take him along,” John said. 
“He'll make a row if we don’t.” 

The three conspirators went toward 
the barn-studio. From a hiding place in 
the hedge, John brought a pick and 
shovel. 

“Start at the pine tree,” said John. 





Who'll buy my celery? 
Here's a young feller; he 
Loves to eat celery. 

It crunches so beautifully, 
He munches it dutifully. 
Greenery-yellery, 
Munchable celery. 
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I do not care for carrots, 





And so it's very rare, it's 
Very rare indeed, 
When | will eat my carrots. 


The hare may have my share—it's 
Just what rabbits need. 





Country-gentleman corn on the cob! 
We eat it with wonderful speed. 
Corn on the cob has handlebars 
Like a yellow velocipede. 


Illustrated by RICHARD SCARRY 
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“Suppose they buried a dead man?.” 


“Count off thirty paces and I'll watch to 
see you don’t get out of line.” 

Nelson eyed the dark shadows with 
distaste. “Why me?” he said. “You've 
got legs to pace it off with.” 

“Because I’ve got to keep you on the 
right track,’ said John. 

Nelson looked rebellious. He mut- 
tered something about getting his eye 
poked out by branches, but he fumbled 
his way to the starting point. 

Like old Mr. Walling, he paced off 
thirty steps, guided by John’s signals. 
That brought him to the strange de- 
pression in the earth that had been so 
much in their thoughts. 

“Okay,” said John. “You can start dig- 
ging here. I’ll keep a lookout.” 

Nelson dug for a few moments. Sandy 
got the idea and sent showers of dirt 
flying. 

“John,” panted the younger brother, 
leaning on his spade, “suppose they 
buried a dead man? You dig for a 
while.” 


“Nothing to be scared about,” said 
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John. “If he’s dead, he can’t hurt us. 
Here, give me that spade.” 

John muttered as he dug. “More 
likely we won't find anything. Got to 
find out, though. These people hanging 
around all the time . . . looks queer.” 

Clink! The thud of the spade changed 
its note. Clink-clank! 

“Nelson, hear that?’ He = struck 
another blow with the pick. Clank, came 
the answer from underground. 

Nelson was beside him, panting with 
excitement. “It’s a chest, John. An old 
iron chest, filled with pieces of eight. 
Hey, give over. I'll dig.” 

“No, you don’t! I’m the oldest. I'll 
dig.” 

Nelson and Sandy squatted down and 
watched John remove the earth with im- 
patient thrusts. He put aside the spade 
and scooped out earth with his hands. 

They held their breath. A glint of 
light! The reflection of moonlight on 
metal! John breathed hard as he 


scooped. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation 
of disgust. He reached down and pulled 
something out of the hole. 

“Can you beat that,” he groaned. 











‘Nothing but an old, rusted iron horse- 
shoe! There goes your treasure,” said 
John and threw the prize aside. 

“And I got out of bed at three o'clock 
in the morning and broke my back dig- 
ging up that,’”’ Nelson grumbled. 

They dug some more, but their hearts 
were not in it. Nothing came of their 
efforts except a bigger hole. 

“Cover it up and let’s go back to bed,”’ 
John sighed. ‘Nothing more there.” 

They were turning toward the house 
when Nelson went back to pick up the 
discarded horseshoe. 

“I just remembered,” he explained. 
“They say horseshoes bring good luck. 
We can hang this one over the door of 
the cave. Maybe it will bring us good 
luck.” 

“The way things look now, we could 
use a lot of good luck,” said John. 

The next day, Nelson and John hung 
the horseshoe above the door of the cave, 
but the Crane Clan still waited in vain 
for the good luck horseshoes are sup- 
posed to bring. 


Several days later, John walked be- 
side the little river that skirted Mitford. 
He thought he was alone with his dis- 
mal reflections when suddenly a hand 
fell on his shoulder and a hearty voice 
rumbled, “Hi, young feller.” 

The speaker was so unexpected John 
jumped. He was a good seven feet tall, 
huge of girth and shoulder, bearded with 
a black stubble that descended to a curly 
mat on his bared chest. He was clad in 
a tattered, sleeveless shirt, enormous 
dungarees, and sneakers on his bare feet. 
He was Mr. Mullins, the village odd-job 
man, and Nelson’s friend. 

Mr. Mullins’ hand on John’s shoulder 









“T tell you, there’s a mystery about that!” 
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seemed to weigh like a sack of flour. But 
his expression was mild and friendly. 

“You Nelson Crane’s older brother?”’ 

John nodded. 

‘Nice boy, Nelson. Friend of mine. 
Know who I am?” 

“Sure. You're the Frog—” John 
stopped short. Perhaps Mr. Mullins did 
not like to be called the Frog Man. 

‘“That’s all right,” said Mr. Mullins, 
guessing his embarrassment. “Everybody 
calls me that. Good advertising for an 
odd-job man. 

“You get Nelson to bring you out to 
my shack some time and I'll show you 
my frogs. Real, live frogs and frogs 
carved by my own hand out of genuine 
apple wood.’’ He gave John a shrewd 
glance and added, “And you don’t have 
to feel that you ought to buy one, either. 
Just a friendly visit.’ 

“I'd love to,” John began. Then re- 
membered. “I guess we won't be around 
here any more,” he sighed. ‘Father's 
offering the place for sale.” 

“Is that so, now! Not happy in Mit- 
ford?” 

“He isn't,” said John and blushed to 
feel a rush of unshed tears and hear a 
quaver in his voice. 

‘“Pshaw, you don’t say so.” Mr. Mullins 
tactfully averted his eyes from John’s 
troubled face. “Suppose we set here 
awhile, and you tell me all about it?’ 

They sat side by side on a grassy bank 
beside the water. Prompted by the Frog 
Man, John told the story of their efforts 
to prevent the catastrophe. When he got 
to the part about the measles epidemic, 
Mr. Mullins struck a huge hand against 
either knee in open admiration. 

“That was an idea,” he rumbled. 
“That was genius, that was!” 

“Well, it didn’t do us any good. Not a 
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thing did any good.” John brooded a 
minute. ‘“What beats me is, why do those 
men hang about the studio every day? I 
tell you, there’s a mystery about that! I 
didn’t mention it before because of the 
way it turned out. It made us feel sort 
of silly. I mean the part about Ed Horst 
and old Mr. Walling and how Nelson 
and I dug for treasure.” 

“Here, here, what’s all this?” 

Mr. Mullins eyed him with new in- 
terest. ““You’d better tell me,” he urged. 
‘Go ahead, now.” 

John told about how he and Nelson 
carried on the treasure hunt at mid- 
night. The narrative seemed sillier than 
ever, when he looked back at it. But Mr. 
Mullins paid flattering attention. When 
John got to the part about the horseshoe, 
the handy man interrupted, “Horseshoe, 
eh? Sure that was all?” 

“Yes, sir, just a rusty old horseshoe.” 
John smiled ruefully. ‘““The joke was on 
us.” 

“Where's this horseshoe now?” 

“Oh, we stuck it up over the entrance 
to the cave. Nelson thought it might 
bring good luck. A fine lot of good luck 
we've had since then!” 

“Now, you never can tell,” Mr. 
Mullins said, all interest. “John what 
kind of horseshoe is this?”’ 

John stared at him. “Just a horseshoe. 
An old, rusty horseshoe like they put 
on horses.”’ 

“No, it isn’t, son. Not if my mind is 
working correct.” 

He looked so satisfied that John ex- 


claimed, “You've got an idea? A clue?” 


Mr. Mullins nodded. “Might be,” he 
chuckled. “Might be.” 

More than that Mr. Mullins refused 
to say. “I need a little time, a few hours,” 
he said. “Then I'll know for sure. John, 
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you go tell your father that Mullins says 
not to sell your house in case you get an 
offer. As one artist to another—me being 
a frog-carver and him a paint-slinger— 
Mullins gives this friendly advice. You 
can also say I'll be around to talk to him 
this evening.” 

The entire Crane family awaited the 
arrival of Mr. Mullins that evening. He 
wore the same costume of soiled dun- 
garees, undershirt, and sneakers. Mr. 
Crane greeted him with a cordial hand 
shake. 

“Have a cigar, Mr. Mullins?” 

Mr. Mullins accepted the cigar, 
smelled it, and put it in his pocket. 

“Well, now, to get down to business,” 
he began. “John here gave me an idea 
of your dilemma, and being an artist my- 
self... frogs are my line... I had a sort 
of fellow-feeling or understanding for 
you.” 

“Mighty kind of you, Mr. Mullins,” 
said Mr. Crane. 

“It was a mystery at first,’ said the 
Frog Man. “Knowing these folks as well 
as I do, still it was a mystery. Until John 
mentioned that horseshoe. Then I be- 
gan to see the light. 

“Mr. Crane,” he said, “what do you 
know about the game of horseshoes?” 

“Horseshoes?” Mr. Crane looked 
puzzled. “Well, nothing except I’ve seen 
men pitching horseshoes in the park. 
Sort of good old-fashioned game where 
you try to toss a horseshoe over a peg.” 

John began to fidget. Drat the man, 
what did all this talk about horseshoes 
lead to? 

The Frog Man saw the impatience in 
his face and gave him a reassuring nod. 
“Take it easy, son. I'll get round to it.” 

As if to contradict his promise, he be- 
gan again on a different topic. 
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“T’ll bet that none of you folks knows 
that fifty years ago this house was a road- 
side tavern? Folks would drive as far as 


ten miles on a holiday, eat a big Sunday 
dinner here, and loaf around and visit. 
Naturally they played games, and 
horseshoes was the big favorite. A lot of 
championship matches has been played 
off out there by that barn.” 

Mr. Mullins shook his head, smiling 
at his memories. 

“Eight years ago she was sold,” he be- 
gan more briskly. ““The buyer padlocked 
the gates and posted trespass notices. 
That was the end of games here. Qh, 
there was other places to pitch horse- 
shoes, all right! Plenty. But these old- 
timers, men like Walling and Charlie 
Horst, they never considered any 
grounds so good as the old tavern.” 

Mr. Crane interrupted. “Mullins, do 
you mean those men would like to come 
back here? Start up the game on the old 
grounds?” 

“Ex-actly!” smiled Mr. Mullins. 
“They got their hopes up. They come 
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here and studied you—and they got their 
hopes up. Now, horseshoe pitching ain’t 
a noisy game, Mr. Crane. If you was to 
let those fellows lay out a course on the 
old grounds, they wouldn’t set foot in 
your studio again. Not them! It’s horse- 
shoes, they're after. Not art.” 

‘But of course they may,’ Mr. Crane 
shouted. “Why, they’re welcome any 
time! I'll ask "em tomorrow morning. 
But why in the name of common sense 
didn’t they say so weeks ago? Months 
ago!” 

The Frog Man’s answer was prompt. 
“Men like Charlie Horst and Walling 
wouldn’t any more do that than you'd 
go ask the King of England if he'd let 
you roller skate in Buckingham Palace! 
They want to get acquainted before they 
ask a favor.” 

He thought a moment. “Yes, and folks 
don’t get acquainted so that they’re on 
borrowing terms outside of one to two 
years! ‘There’s people have come to Mit- 
ford, stayed ten years, and moved away 
total strangers.” 
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“Father,” cried John, unable to con- 
tain his patience longer, ‘Father, will 
you ask them to use our grounds for 
horseshoes? So we won’t have to move?” 

“Of course,” said his father, “provided 
Mr. Mullins will do me a favor.” 

“Glad to,” said the Frog Man. 

‘Tell them this was your suggestion, 
Mullins. Coming from a local man, it 
will be easier to accept the favor.” 

‘Now that,” exclaimed Mr. Mullins 
admiringly, “shows good, common sense. 
I'll be proud to do it, sir.” 

The Cranes still live in Mitford. 

The clink of horseshoes is heard daily 
in the back yard, but scarcely a human 
voice. And that only in subdued tones. 

Uninterrupted, Mr. Crane can work 
daily in his studio. Often, for recreation, 
he pitches a few horseshoes himself. Be- 
ing an artist with keen trained vision, 
his score in ringers is very promising. 

As for the Crane Clan, it continues to 
gather in the secret cave whenever the 
sound of alarm rings across the bonnie 
heather. THE END 
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MONEY FOR HONEY 
(Continued from page 15.) 


“You suppose—maybe it’s his honey?” 

“Yeah,” said Billy. He left Fats at his 
gate, and went home. 

And, if you will believe it, he was not 
allowed in his own house by his own par- 
ents, but hustled into the garage and told 
to take off all his clothes and throw them 
out the window. Then his mother 
passed him a bar of soap and the busi- 
ness end of the garden hose, and he had 
to work on himself for at least half an 
hour before she let him wrap in an old 
blanket and dash into the house. 

Without anybody telling him to, he 
took five hot and cold showers, one right 
after the other. Then his mother came 
in and sniffed, and said she guessed it 
would have to do, but she sprinkled him 
with eau-de-cologne anyway. When he 
came down to supper, his father said he 
smelled like a barber shop, and that, on 
the whole, he preferred skunk. There 
was honey for supper, but Billy passed 
it up. 

The next day he came out all over 
poison ivy, and it didn’t make him feel 
any better, when he remembered that 
Fats never took poison ivy. 

It was a week before he got out of the 
house, and the first person he ran into 
was Fats. 
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“Guess what?’ shouted Fats. “They 
burned all my clothes. Even my shoes.”’ 

“They buried mine,” replied Billy 
with gloomy pride. ‘‘Say, what did your 
mother say about the pink book.” 

“Oh, that. Nothing. I paid for it by 
Monday.” 

“Oh, yeah? What with?” 

‘The honey money.” 

“Listen, what are you talking about? 
That honey belonged to the farmer.” 

“I know it,” replied Fats virtuously. 
“I just got to worrying about the poor 
lost bees, and the poor farmer not know- 
ing where they were, and honesty being 
the best policy and all. So I went right 
back the next day and showed him the 
bee tree. Say, he was tickled to death! 
Said he’d get the honey out all right, 
and his bees back, too. 

‘And then he handed me two-fifty. 
Just handed it to me, I never even asked 
him. So I paid for the book, and there’s 
a quarter apiece left over, for us. How 
about coming down to Schultz’s with 
me? They got a neat new flavor of ice 
cream called Honey Crinkle.” 

“Honey Crinkle? No, thanks. If it’s 
all the same to you, I'll take vanilla.” 
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By HAMILTON HERTZ 





Like a rifle blast, the ball shot off the 
bat of slugger Ted Williams, and a split 
second later crashed into the pitcher's 
left leg. Down went pitcher Lou Brissie, 
a twisted mass of agonizing pain. 

His teammates rushed to Brissie’s 
side. The coaches came dashing out of 
the dugout. The thirty thousand fans at 
the opening game between the Philadel- 
phia Athletics and the Boston Red Sox 
rose to their feet, stood silent. On the 
playing field and in the grandstands, 
everyone thought that this was the end 
of Lou Brissie’s baseball career, which 
had really just started six innings ago. 

For the story of Brissie’s heroic life 
was known to almost all. As a corporal 
in the U. S. Army, Lou Brissie had got a 
legful of shrapnel. It took twenty-three 
operations to patch up his leg. Not for 
three years was he able to climb into a 
baseball uniform again. 

Connie Mack, coach of the Athletics, 
had watched Brissie overcome his handi- 
cap. He thought so highly of the young 
pitcher that he chose Brissie to pitch 
this opening game of the 1948 season. 

Now Brissie looked washed up. 

But Brissie was not going to be 
counted out so easily. He could take it, 
he told Connie Mack, pleading with 
the coach to let him finish the game. 
Painfully, Lou Brissie rose to his feet, 
and went back to the pitching mound. 
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Illustrated by FRED SANCHEZ 


The young pitcher got through the 
sixth inning somehow, although the 
pain from his left leg must have been 
terrific. Again he pleaded to stay in. 

As he picked up the ball for the last 
half of the ninth inning, the Athletics 
were leading, 4 to 2. Three more men 
to go and the game would be his. He 
got two men out on flies, but let two 
others get on base. Brissie knew he had 
to get out the next batter, for a hit would 
score a man, perhaps two. 

As he turned to face the plate, Lou — 
Brissie saw the very dangerous slugger 
Ted Williams step into the batter’s box. 
What a time to face Williams! 

The giant Williams fouled on the 
first two pitches, for two strikes. Brissie 
knew he could let up now and throw a 
couple of wide ones at Williams. But 
no, he decided, the pain of his furiously 
throbbing left leg was too great to waste 
motion. He’d gamble everything on the 
next pitch. 

Lou Brissie went into a wind-up. A 
second later the ball flashed forward. It 
was the fastest curve ball Brissie had 
ever thrown in his life, and the mighty 
Ted Williams went for it and missed. 
He struck out! 

The Philadelphia Athletics had won 
the opening game, 4 to 2, and Lou Brissie 
limped bravely off the playing field, as 
the crowd rose to its feet and cheered. 
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QUEST IN THE DESERT 
by Roy Chapman Andrews (Viking. $2.50). 
All the strange mystery and danger of the 


Gobi desert is woven into this gripping story 
of a scientist’s expedition. Jack Benton had 
a loyal, brave, intelligent companion on his 
trip, an Alsatian shepherd dog named Wolf. 
Wolf was often the hero, in their battles with 
bandits. This is the most exciting adventure 
story of the spring list. 


VINNIE REAM AND MR. LINCOLN 
by Freeman Hubbard (Whittlesey House. 
$2.75). Vinnie Ream was a lucky girl; when 
she was only 17 she was commissioned to 
make the statue of Lincoln which now stands 
in the rotunda of the Capitol in Washington. 
But Vinnie made her own luck. She was de- 
termined to be a sculptress from the time she 
was a child. Her story brings you close to the 
struggles of a great president. 


CHEE AND HIS PONY 
Hayes (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.50). After two years at the white man’s 
school, Chee found his Navajo home strange 
and perplexing. Where was the pony his 
grandfather had promised him? What had 
happened to all the sheep? Chee learns the 
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answers in a summer full of adventure, fight- 
ing coyotes and floods, matching wits with 
white men. 


UNCLE ANDY’S ISLAND 
by Anne Molloy (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). 
Mark was a _ miischief-maker, one of the 
“pirates” of Kettle Cove, the storekeeper said. 
Mark couldn’t resist, until the summer Uncle 
Andy came home. This is a natural account 
of Mark’s attempts to be “good.” 


TOPHILL ROAD 
by Helen Garrett (Viking. $2.50). Sally Jay 
and Peck were not happy when their parents 
announced they were moving to the country. 
No friends. No electricity. No running water. 
But the cottage on Tophill Road proved an 
exciting place. Never had they expected to 
have a mystery to solve, to make friends with 
a skunk and beaver. 

THE DOG NEXT DOOR 
by Keith Robertson (Viking. $2.50). If you 
don’t know boxers, you may think they are 
fierce and savage dogs. But Hal knew Beau, 
knew he was a good dog as well as a cham- 
pion. Mr. Perkins thought he was vicious 
and a nuisance. How Hal saves the dog and 
becomes a hero is an exciting adventure. 


WHITE MARE OF THE BLACK TENTS 
by Eleanor Hoffman (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). A 
boy and his horse are separated by the enemy 
in this story of Arab warfare. Son of an Arab 
chief, Omar prizes Bayeeda, his white war- 
mare, above all and is willing to undergo 
any danger to get her back. But he will not 
become a traitor. So he himself is captured 
and carried away to a desert hiding place. 
This is a fast-moving, romantic and crisp ad- 
venture story. 
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SQUIRREL: Twist one cleaner to form the head, 

body and tail (Follow arrows in Fig. 1). ‘Twist and twist down to form left hind leg (Fig. 2). 
another cleaner to form the right front leg, Twist a third cleaner to form the left front 
then wind it around the body several times leg and right hind leg (Fig. 3). 
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ButrerFty: Bend two cleaners to form wings around them tightly for the body. 

(Fig. 1). Bend one cleaner to form the body CATERPILLAR: The flexible body is made by 
and antennae (Fig. 2). Hold wings and twisting two pipe cleaners of different colors 
antennae together and wrap a pipe cleaner around a pencil. 
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EDITORIAL 
The other day as we were just getting the 

June issue ready for the printer, I noticed 
Peterkin busily scribbling on a piece of paper. 
Looking over his shoulder, I read the follow- 
ing: 

Oh, boys and girls, the time has come— 

Although this year’s been nice— 

For us to leave our winter jobs 

And put ourselves on ice... 


“What on earth is that?” I asked him. 

“This is a Fond Farewell,” he said, “until 
September. I want to run it in the Penglet 
Press.” 

So here it is. Story Parade will not be pub- 
lished in July and August, but we’ll all be back 
in September. 

In the meantime, we still like to get mail 
from all of you. The address is: The Penglet 
Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York, 
and the printer has promised to forward all 
mail to Patagonia. 

—Editor Petunia 


CHIPMUNKS 
By Barbara Byler, age 10 
Chipmunks are the cutest things. 
They eat and sleep and play 
And live under your cabin 
And never run away. 


They caper and they frolic, 
Never stopping for a rest, 
Until the day is over, 

And sunset’s at its best. 


Then when night creeps o’er the hill, 
They rest in calm and peace, 
Until the sun comes peeping, 
And all the moonbeams cease. 
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THE STONE LANTERNS 


By Carol McAfee, age 10 
Out in the garden among the trees 
Two stone lanterns stand, 
Out in front of my Japanese house 
In far-away Japan. 


The lanterns cast a mellow light 
On the trees nearby; 

I like to see the lanterns there, 
And hear the crickets sigh. 


Far up the hill there is a shrine, 
Among the green trees fair; 

All these lovely things are mine, 
All the flowers there. 


There is a little shining brook 
That passes everyday, 
Through a little stony nook, 
As it goes along its way. 


I only wish that everyone 
These lovely things could see, 
And remember they are gifts 
From God to you and me. 


THE ELEPHANT WITH A BRAIN 
By Arthur Tasker, age 9 

Once upon a time there was an elephant 
who had a brain. (This was a time when 
all elephants did not have brains.) All the 
other elephants teased him because he 
thought up better ways of doing things. 

One day the whole herd of elephants was 
walking. There were Aunt Clara and Uncle 
Joe and Grandpa Skinny and Grandma Fat, 
and the rest of the herd. 

As they were walking along, Aunt Clara 
said to Gramp Skinny, “‘Let’s go on this trail. 
It’s a new one.” So they slipped away from 
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the rest of the herd. It was not easy, but they 
did it. 

The rest of the herd did not notice it un- 
til they were about fifty miles from the road. 
Then they said to Bomba. “Where do you 
think they might be?” 

He said, “I think they might have taken 
that road I saw those hunters taking. They 
probably fell into the trap.” 

So they went back and, sure enough, there 
they were in the trap. 

The other elephants then asked him, “How 
should we get them out?” 

Again he thought. Then he rigged up a 
plank of bamboo and slid it down. Then 
Gramp Skinny and Aunt Clara climbed up. 
They got in with the rest of the herd. 

Then they heard a running noise. Bom- 
ba said, “It is the hunters coming back!” 

So they hid in the bushes. When the 
hunters bent over the trap, the elephants 
pushed them into their own trap. 

After that, the rest of the herd never teased 
Bomba again. In fact, they even bought brains 
for themselves, and that is why elephants are 
so smart today. 


THE ENGINEER 
By Patricia Smith, age 12 
The engineer on the old freight train, 
Is as nice as he can be. 
He waves to all the children, 
Just as he waves to me. 


Maybe he’s got a little girl 
That just the same as me, 
Likes to watch the train go by, 
From her apple tree. 


Or maybe it’s a little boy, 

That sees the train each day, 

And waves to his dad as the train goes by, 
Speeding on its way. 


Oh, how I love the engineer, 
Who always waves to me, 

As I happily sit and watch him, 
From our apple tree. 
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FARM BOY 
By Howard Olgin, age 9 
I woke up in the morning, 
And everything was still, 
The daylight was just dawning, 
On a far-off hill. 


I quickly then made ready, 
For all my-farming chores, 

To feed the little baby chicks, 
And many, many more. 


After I had finished 

All my chores that day, 

I quickly ran with all my might 
To play amidst the hay. 


After I finished eating, 

I didn’t make a peep. 

And soon was soundly sleeping 
In dreamland very deep. 























A HALF TRACK 
By Billy Hyndman, age 12 


THE SQUIRREL THAT COULD READ 
By Allen Tisdale, age 8 

“Ch! Ch!” chattered Herbert the squirrel, 
as he read the newspaper that someone had 
left in the park. “The news is getting very in- 
teresting these days. It says here that there 
is a Christmas tree in Brown’s Department 
Store down town.” 

Just then Mrs. Squirrel came down the 
tree. “Herbert,” she said, “I am ashamed of 
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you! Why do you keep reading the papers?” 

“Now, now, dear, the news is very import- 
ant, you know,” replied Herbert. Mrs. Squir- 
rel seemed calmed by this, so she scampered 
up the tree. 

“Well,” said Herbert, “I must see that 
tree.” So he scampered up the nearest oak 
overhanging the bus stop. When a bus came 
along Herbert jumped on top. Everybody 
laughed at him, but Herbert didn’t mind. 

When the bus stopped at Brown’s, Herbert 
got off. When he went inside, he saw a sign 
reading “Tree, Third Floor.” 

Herbert was used to climbing, so he took 
the stairs. When he got there, there were all 
sorts of toys around the tree. Herbert jumped 
on a train. He pulled something. All of a sud- 
den the train started to move. It went around 
and around. It went so fast that Herbert got 
dizzy. Herbert got so dizzy that he had to 
jump. He jumped on the Christmas tree. 

Herbert had had enough. He got off the 


tree and went down the escalator and jumped 
on the bus. 

When he got home, his wife said to him, 
“Did you have a good time?” 

“Boy,” said Herbert, “did I!” 


MOONLIGHT 
By Eugene Zwick, age 11 
Moonlight 
Shining down 
Upon the willow. 


Stars 
Above are shining 
On it, too. 


Dark 
Against the sky, 
It stands so graceful. 


Weeping 
Are its branches, 
And so blue. 





HORSE AND RIDER 
(Courtesy of The Little Red Schoolhouse, New York, N. Y.) 
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LIVE CROQUET SET 

This is a good outdoor game to play at a 
picnic, or on some occasion when all your 
friends are gathered on the lawn. Two of 
them stand at opposite ends of the lawn and 
represent stakes. Nine people place themselves 
where the wickets would be in a croquet game 
and hump themselves accordingly. Whether 
they get on their hands and feet or their hands 
and knees depends somewhat on their size 
and convenience, but they must leave a large 
enough opening for the “balls” 
through. 

The children who are balls do not go in 
the same direction as they would in a real 
croquet game. One stands in front of one 
stake and one the other. At a signal they start 
through the wickets, crawling or creeping to- 
ward the opposite stakes. They touch the 
stakes and return, keeping to the right as a 
croquet ball would do. The one who makes 


to go 


SQUARES AND 


Can you put these pieces together so that 
they fit into the square? Try to do it in your 
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the round trip first is the winner. After each 
round, the balls change places with some of 
the wickets. If you have only eleven players, 
trees or rocks may be used for stakes. 


CONCEALED ANIMALS 
In the lines below the names of a dozen 
animals are hidden. How many can you find? 
Now, Jack, all that wood has to be brought 
in or you'll catch it. Do be careful with the 
crate, there’s a pan dangling from a string 
right behind you. What a boy Jack is! He 
carries the load of wood, chuckling all the 
time. Irma came late again and from the way 
she’s breathing we'll have bad germs all over 
the house. I can’t bear to have her bake bis- 
cuits although I wanted a batch for lunch. 
Well, I guess we'll take a chance. Irma! With 
all this din going on, she can’t hear me. Jack, 
don’t gape like that. Tap Irma on the 

shoulder and tell her to come here. 


TRIANGLES 


head first. Then if you get stuck, trace them, 
cut them out and try it. 
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WHAT CANS DO YOU KNOW? 
Example: What can is a melon? Cantaloupe. 
1. What can gives a light? 
What can is a flower? 
. What can is a deep gorge? 
What can is a rapid pace? 
What can rides on water? 
What can holds water? 
What can would it be dangerous to meet? 
What can is a bird? 
. What can covers a throne? 
. What can is a weapon? 
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WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 
There are a number of birds whose names 
begin with a P. The hints alongside will help 
you to guess them correctly. 


Dsihcuicititateaisteatinanll This is the vain one. 
Dibiciosinninamanninnsii He belongs to Story PARADE. 
idsamitsanitiesdicall Sometimes called a sea parrot. 
Tirvscesteitinenidareinuls You often meet him in the city. 
Diireresinceniinveseviies A beautiful game bird. 
iisiasnisscisinatesasehaininaia This one has a girl’s name. 
Dosnisebipiineniivaniials A fisherman with an enormous 
bill. 
esassisntininseemdainaa A relative of Bob White. 
SUBTRACTION 


Here is a very simple arithmetic puzzle. 
Make up two numbers in the hundred mil- 
lions, each containing every one of the nine 
digits. That is easy enough, but the puzzle 
is to select numbers, which, when the smaller 


is subtracted from the larger, will give you 
another number also containing all nine dig- 
its. Write down the first numbers you think 
of and try it out. 


PLANT PUZZLE 
Guess what each picture below represents 
and then find the name of a flowering plant 
or shrub that rhymes with it. For example, 
the picture of a colt might stand for filly 
which would rhyme with lily. 
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Here is a big library of charming little books 
. for the very young readers. Tell-A-Tales are 
hard-covered, 32 page books, illustrated in brilliant 


full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 


(AND MORE COMING) 14 


AT YOUR NEAR-BY STORE 
EACH 


FARMER JOHN JASPER GIRAFFE BIG RED PAJAMA WAGON 
ANIMAL JINGLES ABC SAILBOAT THAT RAN AWAY 
SNEEZER CRADLE RHYMES CHITTER CHATTER 

DISPY DONKEY ANIMAL ABC JOLLY JINGLES 

LITTLE CHUFF-CHUFF MATILDA, MacELROY, AND MARY RUNAWAY GINGER 

DR. GOAT TUFFY TUGBOAT PUSSY CAT'S SECRET 

BILLY BUNNYSCOOT ROWDY SPECKLES 

CIRCUS TRAIN POP-O THE CLOWN SOCKS 






















A TRIPLE TREAT | 


IN CLEAN WHOLESOME Eyvtertainment ! 











nee / Full-colored, long-sticking appliqués are given with your sub- 
sciption to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS & STORIES. 


Subscribe Nou! and get the Bondex tape with your favorite 


Disney character on it—ideal for decorating clothing, linens, curtains, etc. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. pert.cse Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $_____for which please send a year C= 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Bondex Appliqués to: 





PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 








Donor’s Name 










Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 
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YT Pol les 
Story Parade’s big Bhiloy aad 


Yes, we want to share our birthday fun with our friends, and see what we 
have-STORY PARADE ADVENTURE BOOK. There’s a strange voyage 
on high seas, African Gold Coast treasure, a Chinese dragon, mysterious 
sounds from a wrecked ship, daring deeds, danger, magic, these and more 
in a fat volume full of entertainment. (All published in Story Parade before 
1946). Renew your own subscription or-send one to a friend! 


Go Celebrate our 15th Birthday 


1 Yr. STORY PARADE (10 big issues) 3.00 
STORY PARADE ADVENTURE BOOK 2.50 
BOTH FOR 4.50 
2 Yrs. STORY PARADE (20 big issues) 5.50 
STORY PARADE ADVENTURE BOOK 2.50 
BOTH FOR 7.00 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


years subscription and STORY 
PARADE ADVENTURE BOOK to: 


+4 CF, (A 
STORY PARADE vee 
ADVENTURE BOOK exe 
Winston 2.50 
<e Ka 











